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The Ancient Wall Exposed in the Street in Front of the School. 





AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT THE 
JERUSALEM SCHOOL 


Dr. Butin has reported to us in a series of letters since November 
5 upon an important discovery which he, in conjunction with Dean Fitch 
of Oberlin, a member of the School, has been fortunate to make. It is 
in connection with the line of the much disputed Third Wall of Josephus, 
or Agrippa’s Wall, on the North side of the city in the first century. Many 
scholars regard this wall as practically identical with the lines of the 
present North wall; so, for example, George Adam Smith in his Jeru- 
salem, 1, 241 ff. But Edward Robinson’s sharp eye discovered remains 
and contents much further to the North, more than half way towards 
the Tombs of the Kings, which he claimed to be that Third Wall; see 
his Biblical Researches, 1, 464 ff. And visitors to Jerusalem will recall 
to the left of the Nablus Road in an olive orchard some large wall remains 
exposed in an open ditch. Smith gives the line of this alleged wall in his 
map opposite p. 241. Several scholars, and in particular Consul Merrill, 
have warmly embraced Robinson’s theory. Dr. E. Sukenik has been 
laboring for some time with great success in plotting out the lines of 
this northern wall for the Jewish Exploration Society in Jerusalem. He 
reported recently to the Archzological Advisory Board that (to cite Dr. 
Butin), “they had succeeded in tracing the wall for a distance of 300 
metres, from the Russian Compound to a point just East of the Nablus 
Road opposite the Ecole Biblique on the North side.”” Here Dr. Butin’s 
account sets in. 

‘“‘As I told you in my last letter, the municipality has been refixing 
the street in front of the School, and a few coins and ornaments were 
found. When they reached the North of our property at a point facing 
the North angle of the Director’s quarters, some large blocks appeared. 
Last Saturday afternoon, when going out with Miss Fitch, we went to 
see what was being done, and from the site and disposition of the blocks 
we wondered whether it could not be the continuation of the famous 
Third Wall.” 

Dr. Butin immediately got into contact with Dr. Garstang, who at 
once stopped the street work. Dr. Sukenik, who happened to be in the 
city, expressed his opinion that it was part of the Third Wall. Some 
trial trenches were cut by the authorities, but there was no trace of the 
wall within our property. 

“In the meantime,” Dr. Butin proceeds, “they struck the line of 
the wall turning towards the city, at least it looks like it. At this point 
there are regular foundations with slightly embossed blocks. What is 
visible now is the inner face of the wall with a direction towards the Gate 
of Herod. The other face, or outer face, would be in our property right 
under our present wall, and if the wall lines had not been moved tuwards 
the house, that section of the Third Wall would be entirely within our 
grounds.”’ A subsequent letter indicates that in Dr. Sukenik’s opinion 
this point was the angle where the wall turned towards the city, and 
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accordingly the site of the Women’s Towers mentioned by Josephus, 
Wars, v, 3, 2; 3, 3; 4, 2. 

This discovery has been followed up by a generous proposal made 
by Dr. Garstang for the sake of the proper protection of these uncovered 
remains. The Government will make the street turn around the excava- 
tion, and offers to the School that it include it within its wall, with only 
the responsibility of proper custodianship and keeping the place from 
being littered. Dr. Butin has been advised by the Officers at home to 
iccept this very gratifying proposition. 

In addition to our obligations to the Department of Antiquities we 
ire grateful to Dr. Sukenik for the pictures which accompany this state- 
ment and for his generosity in allowing us to intrude into a work which 
he has made peculiarly his own. It may be observed that the location 
of Agrippa’s Wall concerns the problem connected with the Holy Sepulchre. 
The map facing p. 12 of Buttetin No. 19 will help enable the reader to 
locate the lines of this wall. 


Probable Foundations of Towers in the Wall. 
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AN ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY IN SOUTHERN BABYLONIA 
By Proressor Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 
Continued from BULLETIN No. 23* 


SeEcoND Part oF SURVEY 


On February 12 I left Baghdad for the purpose of continuing the 
survey. Going to Ur Junction I spent several days in preparation and 
then returned to Rumaithah in order to start where the first part of my 
survey had ended. Reports of rising water had reached me in Baghdad 
and it was intimated that flooded streams might hinder my work. When 
I arrived at Rumaithah it was raining heavily and I had to remain there 
a day before it was safe to proceed. As Fig. 7 shows, many a swollen 
channel had to be waded. Numerous mounds, some fairly close to the 
Euphrates and others considerably to the east, were examined February 
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Fic. 7.—Mounted Escort Wading Stream. 


18-22 in the region which extends from Rumaithah to Khidhr, with inter- 
mediate headquarters at Samd4wah for two days. About fifteen miles 
northeast of Sam4wah an interesting view was presented. Standing on a 
moderately high elevation, we could see the bold outlines of the ruins of 
Warka to the southeast and the high ridge of Tell Ede farther in the 
distance slightly north of east, with no mounds intervening. Between 
Sama4wah and Khidhr a deep stream, the Shatt al Kerim, flowing into the 
Euphrates (Shatt al Hillah) from the east, had to be crossed. By arrange- 
ment a safinah (sail-boat) was sent down the Euphrates to this stream, 
to which we proceeded on horseback. Arriving at the stream we crossed 
easily by means of the safinah and rode the rest of the way to Khidhr. 

It would require too much space to give a detailed description of all 
the mounds studied between Rumaithah and Khidhr. Some, from the 
standpoint of available remains, appear to have been occupied by Arabs 
*Cuts are numbered consecutively throughout the two parts of this article, and in some cases reference 

should be made to the first part for pictures described. 
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at one time. Others, due to the absence of distinctive pottery and the 
presence of certain types of bricks, although uninscribed, indicate a more 
ancient origin. However, nothing was found at any mound proving ar 
antiquity going back to Babylonian times, which is true of the whok 
survey made along the east bank of the Euphrates from Diwaniyah t 
Khidhr. This evidence is not conclusive, as extensive digging at many 
mounds might furnish entirely different data. Surface archzologica! 
examination, including soundings here and there, has its value, but it 
cannot take the place of systematic excavation so far as final results are 
concerned. 

From Khidhr an expedition was made by boat to Warka on February 
23, in order to examine the water route to this ancient site in the season 
of flooded rivers, canals and lakes. We went up the Euphrates about 
six miles to the Shatt al Kerim, which we had crossed the day before by 
means of a safinah, and then proceeded to the northeast with many devious 
windings through streams and submerged areas to the village where | 
had camped for several days during my stay at Warka in January. My 
hired boatmen were in good spirits and sang a great deal. As occasion 
required, various means of propulsion, viz., oars, poles, wind and pulling 
from the shore by means of a rope fastened to the top of the mast, were 
used to keep the boat moving. It is more than probable that Babylonian 
sailors depended upon the same methods. A text from Erech, dated in 
the eleventh year of Nabonidus, records the fact that hired laborers were 
paid to draw (sadddu) ships to Sippar. My second view of Warka was 
obscured by dust suspended in the atmosphere. This made me all the 
more grateful for the clear weather with which I was favored during my 
first visit. We returned to Khidhr about sunset, having had a trip that 
was romantic in many ways. It contrasted strongly with my experiences 
during the first half of my survey, when a large part of my journey was 
through waterless regions. 

I went by rail from Khidhr to Ur Junction, where I spent a day 
before going to Nasiriyah to make preparations for my trip up the Shatt 
al Hai, which was flooded by waters from the Tigris. On February 26, 
travelling by automobile, I left Nasiriyah for Shattrah, an important 
town on the Shatt al Hai. The southern part of the Shatt al Hai is called 
Shatt al Gharraéf. The next day I hired a boat and boatmen for the river 
trip. We left Shattrah about nine o’clock in the morning and reached 
Suwaij the middle of the afternoon, having visited several interesting 
Arab towns on the way. In most of these towns there is at least one clay 
or brick structure of the type shown in Fig. 8. These buildings are the 
strongholds of the sheikhs. Their appearance, with slanting sides and 
recessed panels, should be noted, as there can be little doubt that these 
architectural features may be traced back to Sumerian and Babylonian 
times. The ziggurat of Ur is the best prototype, but other examples 
might be cited. This is the most startling evidence that vestiges of 
Sumero-Babylonian culture have survived in southern ‘Iraq. 

The forenoon of the following day, February 28, was spent in visiting 
the excavated ruins of Tello, ancient Lagash, which proved highly inter- 
esting. During the afternoon we travelled by boat up the Shatt al Hal 
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as far as Karraddi, where we lodged for the night. Certain mounds to 
the east of the Shatt al Hai were my main objective, but careful inquiries 
indicated that I could not reach them from Karrddi on account of inter- 
vening high water. Hence I proceeded on March 1 up the Shatt al Hai, 
which was full almost to overflowing, to Qal'at Sikar, a picturesque town 
about sixty miles north of Nasiriyah. On the following day I was able 
to take a long horseback trip, accompanied by mounted police, ten miles 
northeast of Qal‘at Sikar to Ishan Abad ‘Amid, and then fifteen miles 
southeast to Tell ar-Rasdfah, several other mounds coming under exami- 
nation on the way. The same distances had to be covered on the return 
trip, thus making a total of fifty miles from 7.30 a. m. to 6.00 p. M., which 
was exhausting to all members of the party. Every mound visited con- 
tains uninscribed bricks, mostly uniform in size, and faience of a type 
which points to Arab occupation about six centuries ago. Whether these 

















Fic. 8.—Arab Architecture in Southern ‘IrAq. 


remains are superimposed upon older ruins of interest to the Assyriologist 
is a question which must be left to the excavator’s spade. Tell ar-Rasdfah, 
with its length of half a mile, height of from 10 to 15 ft., and extensive 
profusion of baked bricks measuring in inches 8 by 8 by 2, suggests a 
flourishing center of population at a time when the plain which it domi- 
nated obtained a sufficient quantity of water from a branch of the Tigris. 
At present the mound is an utter desolation and the plain is an arid waste 
with only a few moist spots where wandering Arabs pitch their tents and 
pasture their flocks. 

I had planned to make other investigations along the Shatt al Hai, 
but reports that certain sections of the country were impassable on account 
of high water were so persistent that I felt it best to go to Nasiriyah for 
adviee from the British officials of the district, prepared to return to 
Baghdad if no further surveying was possible. Fortunately there was a 
strong wind from the north on March 3. Starting at nine o’clock in the 
morning I reached Shattrah in my hired boat by the middle of the after- 
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noon. Making use of an automobile that happened to be at Shattrah, 
I arrived at Nasiriyah by five o’clock. After consultation I decided to 
make an attempt to reach a mound s.w. of Shattrah and then to explore 
the flooded area east and southeast of Shattrah as far as the Hammar 
Lake region. In order to carry out this plan I returned to Shattrah on 
March 4, eager for the developments of the rest of my tour. 

On March 5 I got an early start for the ruins called Tell Medinah, or 
Tell Meda4in, s.w. of Shattrah, with three ‘Irdq police, an extra guard 
and two guides. We had to cross only one stream that was fairly deep. 
Tell Medinah proved to be a very extensive collection of mounds covering 
at least a square mile. Many broken, fused bricks were found on the 
smaller elevations. The western mound is the greatest in extent, its 
extreme length, including low elevations to the north, being easily a mile. 
The ruins at Tell Medinah are unmistakably ancient. No evidence of 








Fic. 9.—Typical Pastoral Scene in Desert. 


occupation by Arabs exists, not a single piece of distinctively Arabic ware 
appearing in several hours’ examination of the widely-scattered débris. 
Plainness characterizes most of the sherds found, hardly any having 
incised decoration, and none revealing painted designs. Marks of extreme 
antiquity are present everywhere. The tops of structures with straight 
and circular walls appear on the surface, causing one to feel that a brief 
period of excavation would bring to light valuable remains of Sumerian 
and early and late Babylonian origin. Numerous bricks, varying much 
in size, were observed. Two, containing inscriptions of Bir-Sin, were 
found. Other interesting objects discovered were an uninscribed door 
socket, a stone shaped like the door socket but with a hole worn completely 
through it, a bronze needle and a few flint saw-blades. Everything 
observed indicates that Tell Medinah was an important city in ancient 
times, and that it ceased to exist as an inhabited center long before the 
Mohammedan invasion of Mesopotamia. Its identity remains a mystery 
Archzological investigation at this site would lead inevitably to interesting 
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inds. The appearance of the desert around Tell Medinah is shown in 
‘ig. 9. The ruined Arab fortress at Falhiyah on the Shatt al Kar, which 
visited on January 6, could be seen with the naked eye from Tell Medinah. 
The days from March 6 to 13 were spent in a fascinating boat trip 
hrough an extensive area of southern Babylonia largely covered with 
‘ater. It would require many pages to narrate the adventures of this 
irt of my survey, which proved as informing as any previous experiences. 
\ll that can be given here is a bare outline of the tour. From Shattrah 
ve went northeast to Dawiyah and thence southeast to the Hammar 
ake region, from which we went westward through a large canal to the 
‘uphrates, this stream enabling us to return to Nasiriyah by boat. I 
annot speak too highly of the three Arab boatmen who were in charge of 
the transportation part of the expedition. Their efficiency, which was 
‘sted by many emergencies, and their unfailing good humor added much 
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Fic. 10.—Passing through Small Canal. 


to the success and enjoyment of the journey. The same can be said of 
the two members of the ‘Iraq police who accompanied us. A most pleasant 
episode occurred when our party joined that of Captain Glubb, British 
Intelligence Officer, who was making a similar journey. We sailed in the 
same region for many hours and spent one night together in the quarters 
of a friendly sheikh. Fig. 10 shows my boat passing through a small 
canal between flooded areas, while Fig. 11 shows Captain Glubb’s boat 
sailing over a submerged district. 

Few ancient mounds came within observation during this week of 
changeful program. Special mention should be made of two, Ishan al 
Hib&h and Zurgal, almost due east of Shattrah. Surface remains of both 
these extensive sites indicate an antiquity similar to that of Tell Medinah, 
is proved by the absence of evidences of Arab occupation and the presence 
f bricks and cones with Gudea inscriptions. Due to flooded conditions, 
‘hese mounds were easily accessible by boat, Zurgal more so than Ishén 
il Hibfh. It may be that the ancient cities ,epresented by these sites 
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were influential centers in the early ship commerce of southern Babylonia. 
Today there is considerable traffic in this region with the help of naviga- 
tion during the season of high water. This reminds one of Neo-Babylonian 
leases which stipulated that the yearly rental of barley and dates should 
be delivered ‘‘upon the great waters’ (ina eli mé rabiti), i. e., at the time 
when travel was easy on account of swollen channels and the submergence 
of wide stretches of lowland. We saw many boats loaded with dates and 
reeds coming up from the south. There can be little doubt that the same 
sort of activity took place when Ishén al Hib&h and Zurgal were the 
prosperous cities which the size of their present ruins suggests. 
Water-lifting devices for irrigation purposes never failed to interest 
me wherever I went, but my attention was focussed upon them during 
the last part of my journey. A common mechanism is the déliyah, which 

















Fic. 11.—Sailing in Flooded District. 


inclines one to think of Babylonian dalé. The ddliyah consists of a pole 
fastened to a transverse bar which rests upon two pillars constructed of 
solid clay, palm tree trunks or bricks. At one end of the pole is a weight; 
at the other end is a rope and bucket. The bucket is usually of wicker- 
work covered with bitumen. It cannot be doubted that the Babylonians 
had to raise water in order to supply their fields with the proper amount 
of moisture, and a contrivance like the ddliyah may have been employed 
by them. To look upon a modern Arab manipulating a déliyah at the 
edge of a date-palm garden is sufficient to cause one to feel that he is 
viewing a typically Babylonian scene. A contract, dated in the reign of 
Nabonidus, provides for the drawing (a-na da-lu) of water. Much depend- 
ence is placed by Arabs upon the cherd, which is a crude but effective 
device whereby water is raised in leather buckets by means of long ropes 
running over pulley-like wheels and attached to small-sized cows. The 
rhythmical movements of the animals up and down a slight incline are 
directed by Arabs who chant a plaintive melody. A good illustration of 
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he cherd is shown in Fig. 12. Adaptations of the nd‘ir, etc., are in vogue 

it various places. Crude-oil engines have been introduced with good 

results. Projects for the reclamation of arable soil by irrigation are 
rominent in the national policy of ‘Iraq. 

A most interesting section of southern ‘Iraq is the region occupied by 

the little-known Marsh Arabs. Although my survey did not penetrate 




















Fia. 13.—Marsh Arabs Spearing Fish. 


to the center of this. region, I had some contact with the life of these 
denizens of what must have been an important part of the territory con- 
trolled by the ancient Sumerians and Babylonians. Dwelling in pictur- 
esque reed huts and traversing narrow canals, wide streams and broad 
lakes in long, slender, high-prowed boats, their practices and habits 
appeal strongly to the student of primitive culture. The Marsh Arabs 

cain a livelihood largely by catching fish and growing dates and reeds. 

hey are thus able to supply their own needs and to obtain other desirable 
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things by sending food and building material to other portions of the lan‘ 
of ‘Iraq. Fish are caught by means of nets and by spearing them blindly 
as shown in Fig. 18. However, I saw an Arab catch a fish about eigh 
inches long with his bare hand in shallow water, which is a good illustr: - 
tion of the Sumerian ideogram (hand + fish) for “fisherman.” 

The chief charm in the landscape of southern ‘Iraq is due to the 
production of enormous quantities of dates. No more enamoring scene 
exists than a grove of date-palms in full growth. The date tree, which 
furnishes luscious food and cooling shade, flourishes gracefully wherever 
sufficient water is placed around its roots. This was true in ancient 
times. Neo-Babylonian contracts safeguarded date cultivation by stipu- 
lating that the work in plantations should be performed properly, by 
requiring adequate irrigation and by providing for the building of pro- 
tecting walls. The same things are done today, so much so that old 
documents gain new meaning from a study of present conditions. Figs. 
12 and 14 give a good idea of the appearance of date-palm groves, many 
of which were seen during the last part of the survey, which ended with 
my return to Baghdad on March 16, after two days at Nasiriyah and Ur 
Junction. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


All the results of the survey which has been described cannot be tab- 
ulated in a few sentences. Objects of archeological value, such as seal 
cylinders, seal impressions, stamped bricks, some examples of old art, 
ornamented potsherds, worked flints, carved amulets, stone implements 
and other antiquities, gathered from many different localities, cannot be 
described in detail in this preliminary report. It will be sufficient to 
summarize conclusions as follows: 

1. Opportunities for Excavation. Systematic work for the unearthing 
of ancient remains is not being done at any place in the investigated 
district. The fruitful excavations at Ur are not within the region that 
was studied. In the past, search for antiquities, directed by specialists, 
has been carried on in the surveyed area mainly at Nippur, Bism4yah, 
Tello, Fara, Abi Hatab and Warka. At none of these sites has the task 
been completed. This is indicated by the condition of the mounds and 
by the fact that local Arabs are able to make valuable finds in their ruins. 
For instance, the ‘Iraq Government has had to take drastic steps to 
prevent the exporting of archeological objects excavated illegally at 
Tello. In ‘Afaj, near Nippur, there were more authentic seal cylinders 
for sale than I could buy. Hence the mounds already dug into have not 
yielded all their treasures. This is particularly true of Warka, the ruins 
of which rank with those of Nippur in extent and impressiveness. Other 
prominent mounds which came under observation, such as Larsa, Te! 
Medinah, Ishan Bahriy4t, Ishan al Hib&h and Zurgal, at none of whi 
scientific investigation has passed beyond the preliminary stage, present 
great opportunities for excavation. Although Jékha (Yékha) was n 
visited, the same can be said of it. In addition, there are scores of smaller 
mounds, like Hafudh, whose secrets lure the archeologist’ sspade. Unim- 
pressive débris, so far as surface indications are concerned, may seem 
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ate origin, and yet it may cover a lower layer of real antiquity. No 
‘urther evidence is necessary to prove that the opportunities for excavation 
n the part of southern Babylonia surveyed are very extensive. 

2. Survivals of Babylonian Civilization. It is not correct to assume 
‘hat all traces of Babylonian culture have vanished from the land where 
t once flourished. As shown in the data discussed, the opposite is true. 
signs of the preservation of Babylonian practices are present in the archi- 
‘ecture, navigation, irrigation and date cultivation of today’s inhabitants 
of the region north of the Persian Gulf. What has made this possible 
‘or a people whose cities became ruins and whose language ceased to be 
poken and written? It must be admitted that the things which, accord- 
ing to observation, have persisted to the present day pertain to those 
basic activities of life which are affected to the greatest degree by natural 
conditions and are therefore most liable to be handed on unchanged from 
generation to generation. However, it is possible to think of contributing 
causes. The most outstanding is the close contact of Babylonians with 
Arabs long before the Mohammedan subjugation of Mesopotamia. Prior 
to the period of the Neo-Babylonian empire Assyrian kings were already 
extending their conquests in Arabia. Coming down to the time of Nabo- 
nidus, we find that he spent most of his reign in Teima, and it is difficult 
to.divorce the political factor from the establishment of his court in the 
land of the Arabs. The inhabitants of Arabia had a chance to learn 
something of Babylonian civilization in the sixth century B. C., and these 
cultural acquirements may have persisted in the millennium that followed. 
Pictures of Teim4, published by Jaussen and Savignac in Mission Archéo- 
logique en Arabie, Part II, 1914, which should be compared with Figs. 5 
and 8 of this report, tend to support this view. Furthermore, as the 
centuries succeeded one another, Arabs may have mingled with Baby- 
lonians in increasing numbers in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. It is also 
conceivable that there was an appreciable amount of intermarriage between 
members of these two branches of the Semitic family. Hence Arabian 
conquest and control of Mesopotamia, soon after the rise of Islam, was 
anticipated, we may suppose, by intimate relations with its people, by 
growing acquaintance with its culture and by a degree of admixture with 
its race. Babylonian blood must be coursing, to some extent at least, 
in the veins of the present inhabitants of ‘Iraq. Such a historical develop- 
ment would contribute not a little to the preservation of certain elements 
of the ancient civilization of the land. 





THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


By GerorGce A. BARTON 


Dr. E. A. Speiser, the Annual Professor in charge of the School at 
Baghdad this year, arrived in Baghdad about the middle of November. 
He spent a part of October with Dr. Clarence S. Fisher at Megiddo, 
learning the best methods of scientific excavation. Heavy rains which, 
incredible as it may seem, interrupted automobile traffic between Beirut 
and Baghdad, delayed his departure from the Mediterranean Coast for 
several days. After reaching Iraq, Dr. Speiser visited the work of excava- 
tion which is in progress under the guidance of Dr. Woolley at Ur, and 
also the other sites in Babylonia which have been previously excavated. 
After Christmas circumstances kept him in Baghdad for three or four 
weeks, but he arrived at Kirkuk on January 21st, and is enthusiastically 
engaged in an archeological survey of the region about that city. Under 
date of January 24th he writes: 


“T arrived in Kirkuk three days ago. The first day I paid the 
necessary calls and arranged with the local authorities for a passage 
to Sulimaniya and for police escort back. My plan is to work back 
west from Sulimaniya up to the Franco-Turkish border following the 
Non-Semitic (Caucasian) channel which led from Elam through 
Zagros and northern Mesopotamia to Anatolia. I obtained a passage 
with the armored car convoy which leaves for Sul tomorrow. From 
there I shall return by caravan taking in on the way whatever possible. 
I expect to take soundings in a few places on the way so as to obtain 
a sure foothold, if possible, for identification. I shall take exact 
measurements of the visited sites and also make drawings for a future 
publication. I have been promised the assistance of a recent graduate 
of the local school of engineering and this ought to enhance the 
technical value of the survey. 

The other two days in Kirkuk were spent in studying the south- 
eastern and southwestern neighborhood of Kirkuk. In all, some 
eight tells have been visited and their data carefully noted. On my 
return from Sul I hope to follow up the two Zabs, work far north 
and west of Mosul (if possible, I shall go into both the French and the 
Turkish territories) and wind up with a small dig near Kirkuk. 

I am making good progress in Kurdish which is indispensable in 
these areas. I find it a veritable mine of information from the point 
of view of Indo-European philology. There are some very interesting 
points which Hittite and Kurdish have in common. This is not 
really surprising as the Hittites must have had the Kurds as thei! 
neighbors for some time. My permanent quarters in Kirkuk will b 
from tomorrow on with the Mudir or the religious head of the enti: 
area. The numerous advantages of such an arrangement are obviou 
and I owe it to the offices of the invaluable Mr. Cooke. 


I shall write again on my return from Sul.” 
14 





MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, at 11 a. m., December 28, 1926. Mem- 
bers present: Messrs. Adler, Bacon, Barton, Jackson, Montgomery, 
Moulton, Newell, Schoff, Torrey. Director Albright, of the Jerusalem 
School, was invited to sit with the Board. 

It was announced that the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn., and the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, had quali- 
fied as Contributing Institutions, and they were duly accepted as members 
of the Corporation. 

Dr. Bacon reported that he desired positively to retire from the 
editorship of the ANNUAL. The resignation was accepted, with an accom- 
panying resolution of thanks to Dr. Bacon for his valuable services. Dr. 
Torrey was appointed a committee to report on a successor. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended to Dr. Albright for his assistance 
to the Trustees in sharing with them the proceeds of his present lecturing 
tour. 

The Reports of the Officers were presented in printed form. The 
Treasurer presented the Budget for the coming year, which, after dis- 
cussion and amendment, was accepted. 

Reports were presented on negotiations that are being pursued with 
certain Foundations asking their help for the Schools; extensive discus- 
sion followed. 

The Trustees assembled again after the meeting of the Corporation 
for organization. On motion the present officers were re-elected. 

The Committee on Annual Professorship reported recommending 
the following appointments at Jerusalem: Dr. McCown, 1930-31; Dr. 
Hussey, 1931-32; Dr. Cummings, 1932-33; these appointments were 
confirmed. 

Dr. Torrey reported, nominating Prof. Henry J. Cadbury as editor 
of the ANNUAL. Dr. Cadbury was so elected. (He has since accepted 
the duty.) 

Dr. Albright presented a plan for the publication of a series of archzo- 
logical textbooks under the auspices of the Schools. This matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee in Consultation with Dr. Albright. 

On motion of Dr. Albright the Executive Committee was asked to 
request and receive from the Union Theological Seminary the archives 
and materials deposited in its custody by the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, an organization which operated in Palestine in the ’seventies. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research hel 
its Annual Mecting at the General Theological Seminary, New York City 
December 28, 1926, at 5 p. M., the President in the chair. The membe 
ship roll was called and a quorum declared present. 

A Committee was appointed to nominate four Trustees to succee 
those whose terms were expiring Messrs. Montgomery, Morgenstern, 
Munro, Ropes. The Committee subsequently reported the nominatio 
of these gentlemen to succeed themselves, and on motion the Societ 
was directed to cast a ballot for their re-election. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The 
Annual Reports of Officers and Directors of the School were presented 
in printed form. 

The President noted that the occasion marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the School in Jerusalem. The year had been signalized 
by entrance into the new Nies Building in Jerusalem; and the current 
volume of the ANNUAL had celebrated the anniversary with historical 
sketches. He referred to Dr. Albright’s valuable work in Palestine, to 
the cooperative expedition of the Xenia Theological Seminary and the 
School at Beit Mirsim, and to the valuable assistance given by Professor 
Fisher to this work and to Dean Badé’s excavation at Tell en-Nasbeh. 

Dr. Barton, as Director of the Baghdad School, outlined the progress 
of the past year, and the happy relations with Miss Bell in housing the 
library and office of the School in the Baghdad Museum, the work of the 
present Professor, Dr. Speiser, and his very satisfactory relations with 
Miss Bell’s successor, Mr. Cook. 

There was discussion of the needs of the Schools for larger funds. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


This fund is an accessory to the Schools, with the object of developing 
general interest in them and obtaining financial support for them from 
large and small contributors. It holds a Public Meeting in connection 
with the Annual Meeting of the Corporation. 

This winter’s meeting was held in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, December 28, in the evening, as part also of the programme 
of the Society of Biblical Literature. The President of that Society, 
Prof. S. J. Case, was in the chair. Despite a stormy night, a crowded 
audience was present. Director Albright spoke on the Xenia Seminary- 
Jerusalem School excavations at Beit Mirsim; Dean Badé on the exca- 
vations of the Pacific School of Religion at Tell en-Nasbeh, of which 
operation he was the director; and Profesor Dougherty on his explora- 
tions in Iraq. These addresses were richly and beautifully illustrated, 
and the evening was considered by all to be a brilliant success, reflecting 
great credit on American archeological scholarship. 
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DR. ALBRIGHT’S LECTURES IN AMERICA 
By Grorce A. BARTON 


Although the Trustees granted Dr. Albright a sabbatical year in 


America, he generously volunteered to spend a large part of his time in 


turing in behalf of the cause. When it became known to our Contribut- 


ing Institutions that it was possible to secure lectures from Dr. Albright, 


pany of them eagerly embraced the opportunity to hear him. 


The 
cheological Institute of America was also eager to offer to its Societies 


the opportunity of hearing one so familiar with the latest developments 


ircheological research in Palestine. 
ngagements since he landed in New York on the 20th of October, will 
ive the readers of the BULLETIN a vivid impression of the strenuous way 


The following list of Dr. Albright’s 


in which he is spending his sabbatical year. 


Friday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Wednesday 


October 29 
“cc 29 
November 2 
“cc 3 

8 

10 

11 

9 

11 

16 


University of Pennsylvania. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society of Philadelphia. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. 


University of Chicago. 


it University of Michigan. 


29 
December 2 
“cc 6 


Wellesley College. 

Haverford College. 

Mt. Holyoke College. 

Smith College. 

New Haven Oriental Club. 

Yale University. 

Vassar College. 

Jewish Institute of Religion. 

Columbia University. 

Boston University. 

Brown University. 

Harvard University. 

Episcopal Theological School. 

Newton Theological Institution. 

Society of Biblical Literature, New York. 
Archeological Institute of America, Cambridge. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Archeological Society, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Archeological Society of Rochester, N. Y. 
Wesleyan Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. 
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Wednesday January 
Thursday 
Friday 


éé 


Monday 


“cc 


Wednesday February 


Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Saturday 
Tuesday 
Friday 

Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


‘ 


cc 


May 


“cc 


19 
20 
21 
28 
28 
31 
2 
3 
4 
7 
8 
9 
10 
13 
14 
18 
26 
1 
2 
5 
8 
11 
15 
16 
17 
22 
11 
12 
13 
19 
20 } 
21 
22 
25 
27 
28 
29 


Archeological Society, Pittsburgh. 
Theological Seminary of Naperville, Ill. 
Archeological Society of Chicago. 
Archeological Society, Salt Lake City. 
The University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Archeological Society, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Archeological Society, Spokane, Wash. 
Archeological Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

Church Forum, Fresno, Calif. 

Archeological Society of Los Angeles. 
Archeological Society of San Diego. 
Archeological Society, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Archeological Society, Pueblo, Colo. 
Archeological Society, Colorado Springs. 
Archeological Society, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


College of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


American Oriental Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
Archeological Society, Washington, D. C. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
Archeological Society, Bethlehem, Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


3 | Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 


4) 


Pa. 


In addition to scheduled lectures, informal talks to groups of students 
have been given at many of the educational institutions visited. 

Great interest has been manifested wherever Dr. Albright has lectured 
His vivid presentation of the facts illustrated by his new and excellent 
photographs have given many a new realization of the possibilities of 
Palestinian archeology as a source of information of Biblical life and 


history. 


Doubtless many who have seen his face and heard his voice wil! 


take, in the future, a much greater interest than hitherto in the work of 
the School at Jerusalem and in the whole field of Biblical archzology. 
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THE ANNUAL PROFESSORSHIPS 


The following is the schedule of appointments to the Annual Pro- 
f-ssorship at the School in Jerusalem: 


1927-28: Prof. J. M. P. Smiru, University of Chicago 

1928-29: Prof. E. A. Wicurr, San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary 

1929-30: Prof. W. P. Taytor, University College, Toronto 

1930-31: Prof. C. C. McCown, Pacific School of Religion 

1931-32: Prof. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College 

1932-33: Prof. C. G. CumminGs, Bangor Theological Seminary 


It is to be noticed that this list of names extends from Maine to the 
Pacific Coast and includes Canada; and also that it includes the first 
woman to be appointed in the history of the School, Professor Hussey, 
who for many years has voluntarily given valuable service to our cause. 


For the Annual Professorship at Baghdad, 1927-28: 
Prof. Leroy WATERMAN, University of Michigan. 


NOTES 


Prof. E. Chiera gave an illustrated address on his excavations near 
Kirkuk in Northern Iraq at the Annual Meeting of the American Institute 
of Archeology held at Harvard University in Christmas Week. His 
first volume on the texts is now in page proof. 

Mr. H. J. Shepstone, F. R. G.S8., published an interesting article in the 
Contemporary Review for November, 1926, which was largely excerpted 
by the Scientific American and the Review of Reviews in their February 
issues. He makes one omission as to fact, overlooking in his description 
of the work at Beit Mirsim the part taken in that enterprise by Xenia 
Theological Seminary, which under its President, Dr. Kyle, was the 
senior partne#, in association with our School in Jerusalem. 

Dr. Peter Thomsen, the veteran bibliographer of Palestine, has 
again put all scholarship under obligation to him by the publication of 
volume 4 of his Paldstina-Literatur, First Half (pp. 1-400), covering the 
literature between 1915 and 1924. It is a sumptuous volume of the most 
exact and exacting kind of scholarship. The publisher is Hinrichs, 
Leipzig. 

On December 22 the several Research Schools and scientific bodies 
interested in Archeology in Jerusalem gave a reception to Professor J. 
Garstang, Director of Antiquities, at the American School. This, as 
Dr. Butin reports, was a distinguished and enjoyable occasion. His 
Excellency Lord Plumer and Lady Plumer were present, and Pére Dhorme 
paid a magnificent tribute, in the name of the various bodies, to the work 
of Dr. Garstang, who is now retiring from the Directorship. 
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Dean Badé has returned to Palestine to resume his operations at 
Tell en-Nasbeh. The University of Pennsylvania Museum and Chicago 
continue their operations at Beth-shean and Megiddo. And Dr. Butin 
records the following archeological activities and prospects. The Order 
of St. John has a permit to excavate the ground recently bought by them 
in the Muristan (the ancient site of that Crusading Order), the work 
being under the supervision of PP. Abel and Vincent. The Hebrew 
University is engaged in clearing the tell of Afuleh under Dr. Sukenik. 
Sir Flinders Petrie has been authorized to make soundings at Gaza with 
a view to excavation. Dr. Ugo Monneret is authorized to excavate the 
acropolis at Amman in the name of the Mission Scientifiche Italiane. 
Dr. E. Mader may soon be able to begin work at Kamet el-Khalil at 


Hebron. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School at Jerusalem will be held next summer from 
July 6th to August 4th. The time from July 6th to 26th will be spent 
in Jerusalem. There will be daily lectures on the archzology of Jerusalem 
and excursions to Bethlehem, Hebron, Bethany, Jericho, the Dead Sea, 
and points of interest in Southern Palestine. July 27th to August 4th 
will be devoted to Northern Palestine and Syria, including Jacob’s Well, 
Sheehem, Samaria, Jezreel, Nazareth, Tiberias, Cana, Capernaum, Damas- 
cus, Baalbek, Beyrout, Tyre, Sidon, Haifa, and Carmel. In the absence 
of Dr. Albright, the Summer School will be in charge of Dr. Moses Bailey, 
Assistant Professor of Biblical History in Wellesley College, who will 


accompany students on‘the way to Palestine. Professor R. Butin, of the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, who is Annual Professor 
this year at Jerusalem, will remain there for the Summer School and will 
give a course of lectures. A variety of routes are offered in going to 
Palestine and in returning, and the cost will vary according to the route 
chosen. Arrangements for attendance and transportation may be made 
with the Bureau or UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass 
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A Shaft Exposing Face of the Wall Discovered in Front of the Jerusalem School. 





